had cost their owners. That the said handsome advances did
not go into Cox's pocket has nothing to do with the case. He,
poor fellow, was struggling along with his seven- or ten-shilling
lessons and the sale of drawings at anything from ten shillings
to the occasional dizzy height of five guineas a time; and, try
as he might, ends simply would not meet. To ease his worry,
Mary Cox suggested that he should enlarge his practice by
teaching perspective. Up went a card with 'Perspective taught
here'  in the window.  To Cox's own embarrassment,  the
announcement was all too promptly answered by a small builder
or carpenter, possessed of a wild idea that perspective might
help him in his business. Hastily, Cox, who then knew little of
the science, tried to read it up. 'Euclid's Elements of Geometry'
was, he was told, the best book to consult. Cox hurried to
London and back again to Dulwich, in the epic intention of
studying the subject before the next morning. Not unsur-
prisingly, he failed entirely to make anything of what doubtless
to him were so many ill-drawn abstractions. Finally, he hurled
the book at the wall, which it pierced, falling irrecoverably
down behind the lath and plaster. However, says Solly, the
experiment was not altogether fruitless. If not then proficient
in perspective, Cox acquired a rule -of -thumb knowledge of the
science, and was able to teach its elements to 'builders, and
the more  respectable  class  of artizans,  who,'  says  Solly,
'required to make drawings and elevations in connection with
their work'. Why perspective is necessary to the drawing of
architectural elevations is not apparent.

Despite all this drudgery, Cox's life at Dulwich was on the
whole happy, though at one time it was threatened by complete
disaster. There came a day when he was drawn for the militia,
and anything approaching the regimentation of a military life
was utterly repugnant to him. More important still was the
problem of what was to happen to his little household. Army
life then was not army life now. There was no real attempt to
enforce equality of sacrifice, no real attempt to provide for
dependents. To be torn from his art meant for Cox utter
ruin.

When he went to be sworn in he heard all manner of excuses
from those whose names had been drawn with his. The man
immediately before him told a good thumping lie and got away
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